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''T^he  road. . ,  is  too  little  travelled^ ^ 


—DR.  RALPH  J.  BUNCHE 


Commemorating  the  l42nd  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  president  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  first  citizen  of  Springfield 


Li.    Gov.   Sherwood  Dixon  of  Illinois,   Dr.   Bunche,   and  Judge  DeWitt  S.   Crow,   Club  President,   at  Executive 
Mansion  prior  to  Address. 


^bout  the  speaker . . 


Bunche,  Ralph  Johnson —  U.  S.  pohtical  scientist  and  government  official,  was  born  on  August 
7 1  1904,  in  Detroit,  Michigan.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  in  1927,  received  a  master's  degree  in  government  at  Harvard  University  in  1928 
and  a  Ph  D.  in  1934.  He  taught  political  science  at  Howard  University,  Washington,  D.  C, 
becoming  a  full  professor  in  1938.  Meantime,  he  travelled  through  French  West  Africa  on  a 
Rosenwald  field  fellowship  studying  and  comparing  the  administration  of  French  Togoland,  a 
mandated  area,  and  Dahomey,  a  colony.  He  was  later  awarded  a  postdoctoral  fellowship  from 
the  Social  Science  Research  council  and  studied  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
and  the  London  School  of  Economics  in  1936  and  1937  before  returning  to  Africa  for  further 
studies  of  colonial  policy.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  variously  with  the  joint  chiefs  of 
staff,  the  Office  of  Strategic  Services  (O.S.S.)  and  the  U.  S.  State  Department,  principally  as 
technical  advisor  on  the  African  area.  He  joined  the  United  Nations  secretariat  as  director  of 
the  division  of  trusteeship  in  1946.  He  was  assisting  Count  Folke  Bernadotte  of  Sweden  in 
mediating  the  Jewish-Arab  warfare  in  Palestine  when  Bernadotte  was  assassinated,  and  he 
became  acting  mediator  and  supervised  the  truce  and  armistice  agreements  there.  In  May,  1949, 
he  rejected  an  offer  for  an  appointment  as  U.  S.  assistant  secretary  of  state.  Awarded  the  1950 
Nobel  Peace  prize,  he  also  recently  became  the  first  Negro  professor  at  Harvard.  It  is  his  main 
task  to  speed  development  of  retarded  peoples  of  the  Earth.  Some  60  territories  held  in  trust  by 
the  U.  S.,  the  British  Commonwealth,  Belgium  and  France  are  under  his  surveillance. 


Patkons  Who  Hin.pin)  Financi;  This  LuAPLirr  .  .  .  George  W.  Bunn,  Jr.,  Judge  Roger  E.  Chapin,  Michael  Eckstein, 
Arthur  H.  Gottschalk,  Alton  G.  Hall,  George  C.  Hoffmann,  Milford  Hunsley,  John  H.  Hunter,  Mrs.  Robert  E. 
Hurie,  C.  Maiden  Jones,  Rev.  G.  B.  Winston. 
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Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche 
at  Lincoln  Birthday  Observation  of  the 
Mid-Day  Luncheon  Club  at  Springfield, 
Illinois,  February  12, 1951 


I  am  delighted  at  this  first  opportunity  to 
visit  Springfield.  It  is  particularly  gratifying 
to  be  here — in  a  community  in  which  he 
lived  and  worked — at  this  observation  of  the 
birthday  of  a  man  of  rare  greatness — the 
most  stalwart  figure  of  our  nation's  history. 

It  is  not  within  my  feeble  capacity,  or 
indeed,  within  the  puny  power  of  words,  to 
do  fair  honour  to  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  within  the  power  of  any  of  us 
among  the  living  to  do  so,  except  as  we  may 
individually  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  imperative  hum.an  objectives 
which  he  sought. 

Lincoln  was  a  man  of  great  good  will. 
The  debt  owed  to  him  by  our  nation  is  in- 
calculable. The  legacy  of  human  values 
which  he  bequeathed  to  us  is  priceless.  Yet, 
like  all  of  us,  Lincoln  was  mortal,  and  being 
mortal,  was  fallible. 

The  problems  which  confronted  him  chal- 
lenged to  the  utmost  human  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience. The  decisions  he  was  called  upon  to 
make  were  momentous.  A  nation  was  at  stake. 
It  is  no  discredit  to  him  that  history  records 
his  moments  of  indecision,  his  groping,  even 
his  bows  to  political  expediency.  But  in  the 
crucial  hours  of  decision,  he  found  a  bound- 
less strength  which  flowed  from  his  unwav- 
ering faith  in  the  "plain  people,"  from  the 
equalitarianism  of  this  great  West  in  which 
he  was  reared,  from  his  undecorated  belief 
in  the  equality  and  dignity  of  man. 

I  have  chosen  to  devote  some  attention  today 
to  the  problem  of  human  relations  in  the  pre- 
carious world  in  which  we  live  out  our  anxious 
existence.  For  this  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly 
appropriate  on  this  auspicious  occasion. 


Lincoln,  himself,  was  called  upon  to  save 
this  nation  from  as  great  a  crisis  and  conflict 
in  human  relations  as  has  ever  confronted 
any  nation.  And  though  he  met  the  challenge 
and  saved  the  nation,  even  Lincoln  could  not 
avert  a  cruel,  tragic,  devastating  internecine 
war.  Indeed,  eighty-six  years  later,  that  war 
is  still  not  fully  liquidated,  and  at  times  it 
may  seem  not  entirely  clear  who  actually 
won  it. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  great- 
est danger  to  mankind  today  is  still  to  be 
found  in  the  deplorable  human  relations; 
which  everywhere  prevail. 

Were  Lincoln  alive  today,  I  imagine  that 
he  could  scarcely  avoid  taking  a  dark  view 
of  the  relations  among  peoples  the  world  over, 
not,  by  any  means,  excluding  his  own  coun- 
try. It  would  be  understandable  if  even  a 
quick  survey  of  the  current  state  of  world  and 
domestic  affairs  should  induce  in  him  one  of 
those  occasional  moods  of  melancholia  which 
some  historians  have  attributed  to  him. 

For  what  is  the  situation?  The  relations 
among  peoples  are  broadly  characterized  by 
dangerous  animosities,  hatreds,  mutual  re- 
criminations, suspicions,  bigotries  and  intol- 
erances. Man  has  made  spectacular  progress 
in  science,  in  transportation  and  communica- 
tion, in  the  arts,  in  all  things  material.  Yet, 
it  is  a  matter  of  colossal  and  tragic  irony 
that  man,  in  all  his  genius,  having  learned 
to  harness  nature,  to  control  the  relations 
among  the  elements  and  to  mould  them  to 
his  will — even  to  the  point  where  he  now 
has  the  means  readily  at  hand  for  his  own 
virtual  self-destruction — has  never  yet  learned 
how  to  live  with  himself;  he  has  not  mastered 
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the  art  of  human  relations.  In  the  realm  of 
human  understanding  the  peoples  of  the 
world  remain  shockingly  illiterate.  This  has 
always  been  and  today  remains  man's  greatest 
challenge:  how  to  teach  the  peoples  of  the 
world  the  elemental  lesson  of  the  essential 
kinship  of  mankind  and  man's  identity  of 
interest. 

We  live  in  a  most  dangerous  age — an  age 
of  supersonic  airspeeds,  of  biological  warfare, 
of  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs,  and  who 
knows  what  next.  In  no  exaggerated  sense, 
we  all  today  exist  on  borrowed  time.  If  we  of 
this  generation  deserve  no  better  fate,  surely 
our  children  do.  They,  certainly,  can  never 
understand  why  we  could  not  do  at  least  as 
well  as  the  animal  kingdom. 

We  need  peace  desperately.  But  the  world 
has  always  needed  peace.  Today,  however, 
the  question  is  not  the  simple  one  of  peace 
or  war,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  sheer  survival — survival  of  civili- 
zation, survival  of  mankind.  And  the  time  is 
short,   frighteningly   short. 

How  is  the  question  to  be  answered?  We 
may  improvise,  we  may  build  diplomatic 
dams,  we  may  pile  international  pact  upon 
international  pact.  We  may  arm  to  the  teeth 
and  to  the  last  ounce  of  our  physical  re- 
sources. But  all  this  will  never  be  enough  so 
long  as  deep  fears,  suspicions,  prejudices,  and 
hatreds  characterize  the  relations  among  the 
peoples  of  a  now  small  world. 

It  is  mankind,  it  is  ourselves  that  we  must 
fear  more  than  the  atomic  or  hydrogen  bomb. 
It  is  in  man's  perversities,  in  his  brooding 
suspicions,  in  his  arrogances  and  intolerances, 
in  his  false  self-righteousness  and  in  his 
apathy  that  the  real  danger  is  to  be  found. 
In  the  final  analysis,  there  is  but  one  road  to 
peace  and  that  is  the  road  of  human  under- 
standing and  fellow-feeling,  of  inflexible  de- 
termination to  achieve  peaceful  relations 
among  men.  That,  clearly,  is  a  long,  hard 
road,  and  today  it  is  too  little  travelled. 

If  the  relations  among  men  were  every- 
where, or  let  us  even  say  luost  everywhere, 
internationally  and  domestically,  good,  there 
would  be  little  to  fear.  For  then  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  would  have  unassailable 
strength,  and  more  than  that,  unwavering 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  protect  them- 
selves collectively  and  fully  against  any  mav- 


erick who  might  go  on  the  loose.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  bad  human  relations 
are,  indeed,  an  encouragement  and  stimulus 
to  the  adventures  of  mavericks.  It  is  on  the 
disunity  of  peoples  that  dictators  prey. 

I  am  optimistic  enough  about  my  fellow 
beings  to  believe  that  it  is  human  attitudes, 
not  human  nature,  that  must  be  feared — and 
changed.  On  the  international  scene,  it  is 
these  attitudes  which  have  brought  the  world 
to  the  menacing  state  of  affairs  of  today — 
the  ominous  "localized"  wars,  the  "cold  war," 
the  maneuverings  for  power  and  dominance, 
the  dangerous  rivalries,  the  propaganda  bat- 
tles— cannibalistic  struggles  in  which  ethical 
principles,  and  moral  law  are  often  callously 
jettisoned.  If  peoples  could  not  be  induced  to 
suspect,  to  fear,  and  finally  to  hate  one  an- 
other, there  could  be  no  wars,  for  govern- 
ments, from  whatever  motivations,  can  only 
lead  peoples  into  wars — the  peoples  must  fight 
them.  And  in  these  wars,  countless  numbers 
of  human  beings — by  nature  essentially  good, 
whatever  their  immediate  attitudes — must  be 
sacrificed  solely  because  the  peoples  of  one 
society  or  another  embark,  or  permit  them- 
selves to  be  embarked,  upon  fatal  adventures 
of  conquest  or  domination.  On  the  domestic 
scene,  it  is  human  attitudes,  not  human  na- 
ture, which  nurture  the  racial  and  religious 
hatreds  and  bigotries  which  today  permeate 
many  societies,  and  even  in  democracies 
thrive  in  the  fertile  soil  of  complacency. 

The  picture  is  foreboding  and  the  imme- 
diate future  looms  ominously.  But  perhaps 
there  lies  the  hope.  Can  man,  a  thinking  ani- 
mal, capable  of  both  emotion  and  cool  calcu- 
lation with  regard  to  his  self-interest,  be 
brought  to  his  senses  in  time?  Can  he  see  the 
black  doom  which  awaits  him  at  the  end  of 
the  path  he  now  follows?  I  have  enough  faith 
in  the  potentiality  of  mankind  for  good  to 
believe  that  he  can  save  himself.  May  it  be 
fervently  hoped  that  he  will  muster  the  de- 
termined will  to  do  so. 

Certainly,  there  is  nothing  in  human  na- 
ture which  renders  it  impossible  for  men  to 
live  peacefully  and  harmoniously  with  one 
another.  Hatred,  intolerance,  bigotry,  chau- 
vinism are  never  innate — they  are  the  bad 
lessons  taught  in  society.  Despite  the  fact 
that  in  recorded  history,  mankind  has  been 
as   much   at   war   as   at   peace,    it   cannot   be 
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concluded  that  war  is  inevitable — a  natural 
state  of  mankind.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  be- 
cause hatreds,  bigotries,  intolerances  and 
prejudices  loom  large  in  the  pages  of  history, 
these  are  the  natural  conditions  of  man's 
societal  existence  on  earth. 

I  think  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
unfortunately,  throughout  the  ages,  organized 
religion  and  education  have  failed  miserably 
in  their  efforts  to  save  man  from  himself.  Per- 
haps they  have  failed  because  so  often  they 
have  merely  reflected  the  mean  and  narrow 
attitudes  of  the  very  peoples  they  were  striv- 
ing to  save. 

Human  understanding,  human  brother- 
hood and  solidarity,  will  be  achieved,  if  at 
all,  only  when  the  peoples  of  many  lands 
find  a  common  bond  through  a  compelling 
sense  of  urgency  in  achieving  common  goals. 
The  purposes  and  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— with  peace  and  justice  and  equality  as 
the  universal  common  denominators — afford 
that  bond  and  the  common  goals.  The  im- 
plements of  modern  warfare  afford  the  ur- 
gency, if  people  once  understand  the  frightful 
implications  and  elect  to  survive. 

Lincoln,  instinctively  a  true  democrat,  be- 
lieved deeply  in  the  essential  justice  of  the 
plain  people,  whose  better  impulses  and  good 
will  he  trusted  ultimately  to  prevail.  Given 
half  a  chance,  I  believe  that  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  today,  in  their  collectivity,  will 
justify  Lincoln's  faith. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  seek  to  transform 
people  into  saints  in  order  that  impending 
disaster  may  be  averted. 

Throughout  the  world  today,  thinking  and 
psychology  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  times. 
That  people  inevitably  think  in  terms  of  their 
self-interest  is  something  very  little  can  be 
done  about.  But  is  it  not  equally  tenable  that 
a  great  deal  can  be  done  about  influencing 
people  to  think  and  act  in  terms  of  their  true 
self-interest?  In  this  dangerous  international 
age,  notions  of  exalted  and  exaggerated  na- 
tionalism, national  egocentrism  and  isolation- 
ism, of  chauvinism,  of  group  superiority  and 
master  race,  of  group  exclusiveness,  of  na- 
tional self-righteousness,  of  special  privilege, 
are  in  the  interest  of  neither  the  world  nor 
of  any  particular  group  in  it.  They  are  false 
views  of  self-interest  and  carry  us  all  toward 
the  disaster  of  war.  And  in  the  war  of  to- 


morrow there  can  be  no  true  victor;  at  best 
there  will  be  only  survivors.  Our  old  concepts 
and  values  are  no  longer  valid  or  realistic. 
The  future  may  well  belong  to  those  who 
first  realign  their  international  sights. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  generality  of 
peoples  throughout  the  world  really  long  for 
peace  and  freedom.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  true  of  the  generality  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  despite  some  impatient  and  ultra- 
jingoistic  hot-heads  in  our  midst.  If  this  is 
true,  it  is  the  one  great  hope  for  the  future. 
The  problem  is  how  to  crystallize  this  longing, 
how  to  fashion  it  into  an  overpowering  in- 
strument for  good.  The  United  Nations  rec- 
ognizes acutely  the  desperate  need,  but  has 
not  yet  found  the  ways  and  means  of  mo- 
bilizing the  peace-loving  attitudes  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  over  the  stubborn  walls  of 
national  egoisms. 

Every  peace  and  freedom  loving  nation, 
every  government,  every  individual,  has  a 
most  solemn  obligation  to  mankind  and  the 
future  of  mankind  in  the  fateful  effort  to 
rescue  the  world  from  the  morass  in  which  it 
is  now  entrapped  and  to  underwrite  a  future 
of  peace  and  freedom  for  all.  This  is  a  time 
of  gravest  crisis.  Constructive,  concerted  ac- 
tions and  policies — not  negativism  and  re- 
crimination— are  called  for.  There  are  many 
motes  in  many  eyes.  There  is  in  the  world 
no  nation  which  can  stand  before  the  ultimate 
bar  of  human  history  and  say:  "We  have 
done  our  utmost  to  induce  peoples  to  live  in 
peace  with  one  another  as  brothers." 

It  must  be  very  clear  that  what  the  world 
needs  most  desperately  today  is  a  crusade  for 
peace  and  understanding  of  unparalleled 
dimension;  a  universal  mobilization  of  the 
strong  but  diffused  forces  of  peace  and  justice. 
The  collective  voice  of  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world,  could  be  so  irresistible  as  to  dwarf 
into  insignificance  both  A  and  H  bombs  and 
to  disperse  and  discourage  the  war-like  and 
war-minded. 

In  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  societies 
admittedly  owe  it  to  themselves  to  be  pre- 
pared and  protected  against  any  eventuality; 
they  must  build  up  their  national  defenses. 
They  must  do  so,  incidentally,  only  because 
they  have  not,  for  reasons  of  national  sov- 
ereignty, been  willing  to  give  the  United 
Nations    the    decisive    power   and   means    to 
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cope  with  a  powerful  act  of  military  aggres- 
sion. With  vigorous  measures  to  ensure  na- 
tional defense,  given  the  present  international 
circumstances,  reason  and  reality  could  per- 
ceive no  quarrel.  But  it  would  also  appear 
that  reason  and  reality  would  dictate  that 
since  armament  can  never  be  an  end  in  it- 
self and  must  expand  itself,  if  at  all,  only  in 
war,  the  only  way  peace-loving  societies 
might  cover  their  ever-mounting  losses  from 
the  tremendous  expenditures  on  armaments 
would  be  to  exert  an  effort  of  at  least  equal 
magnitude  for  peace — to  the  end  that  the 
armaments  would  never  have  to  be  used. 
This,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  at  once  good 
economics,  good  humanitarianism,  and  good 
self-interest. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  peoples  who  must 
be  won  and  who  alone  can  win  the  world-wide 
struggle  for  freedom  and  justice.  People  can 
be  rallied  to  ideas.  They  must  be  given  more 
than  guns  and  an  enemy  to  shoot  at. 

And  now,  if  I  may  take  advantage  of  my 
nationality  and  speak  for  a  moment  simply 
as  an  American  citizen  rather  than  an  inter- 
national official,  I  may  ask  where  do  we,  as 
Americans,  stand  with  regard  to  the  challenge 
of  human  relations?  It  is  a  question,  surely, 
in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be  deeply 
interested  were  he  with  us  today. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  forefront  of 
international  affairs  today.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  are  focussed  upon  us  as  never  before 
in  our  history.  A  great  part  of  the  world  looks 
to  us  for  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the 
validity  and  the  virihty  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life  as  America  exalts  it.  It  would  be 
catastrophic  if  we  should  fail  to  give  that 
demonstration.  We  cannot  afford  to  fail. 

But  it  is  only  too  apparent  that  our  demo- 
cratic house  is  not  yet  in  ship-shape  order. 
There  are  yawning  crevices  in  our  human 
relations;  the  gap  between  our  democratic 
profession  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  daily 
practices  of  racial  and  religious  intolerance 
on  the  other,  while  less  wide  than  formerly, 
is  still  very  wide. 

Race  relations  is  our  number  one  social 
problem,  perhaps  our  number  one  problem. 
It  is  no  mere  sectional  problem,-  it  is  a  national 
— indeed  an  international — problem.  For  any 
problem  today  which  challenges  the  ability 
of  democracy  to  function  convincingly,  which 


undermines  the  very  foundations  of  democ- 
racy and  the  faith  of  people  in  it,  is  of  con- 
cern to  the  entire  peace  and  freedom-loving 
world.  Surely,  it  must  be  abundantly  clear 
that  it  is  only  through  the  triumph  of  democ- 
racy and  the  determined  support  of  peoples 
for  it  as  an  imperative  way  of  life  that  secure 
foundations  for  world  peace  can  be  laid. 

That  race  relations  are  gradually  improv- 
ing both  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  in  the 
nation,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  neither  can 
it  be  doubted  that  these  relations  remain  in  a 
dangerous  state,  that  they  are  a  heavy  lia- 
bility to  the  nation,  and  constitute  a  grave 
weakness  in  our  national  democratic  armour. 

Certainly  the  costs  of  anti-racial  and  anti- 
religious  practices  are  enonnously  high.  At- 
titudes of  bigotry,  when  widely  prevalent  in 
a  society,  involve  staggering  costs  in  terms  of 
prestige  and  confidence  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world,  not  to  mention  the  contamina- 
tion and  degradation  resulting  from  the  pres- 
ence of  such  psychological  disease  in  the  body 
of  the  society. 

Throughout  the  nation,  in  varying  degree, 
the  Negro  minority — almost  a  tenth  of  the 
population — suffers  severe  political,  economic 
and  social  disabilities  solely  because  of  race. 
In  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  greatest 
democracy  in  human  history,  Lincoln,  the 
Great  Emancipator,  sits  majestically  in  his 
massive  armchair  behind  the  marble  pillars, 
and  overlooks  a  city  which  stubbornly  refuses 
to  admit  his  moral  dictum  that  the  Negro  is 
a  man;  a  city  in  which  no  Negro  can  live 
and  work  with  dignity;  a  city  which,  admin- 
istered by  Congress  itself,  subjects  one-fourth 
of  its  citizens  to  segregation,  discrimination 
and  daily  humiliation.  Washington  is  our 
nation's  greatest  shame  precisely  because  it  is 
governed  by  Congress  and  is  our  capital.  Of 
all  American  cities,  it  should  symbolize  and 
vitalize  our  democracy. 

In  his  time,  Lincoln  saw  that  slavery  had 
to  be  abolished  not  only  because  as  an  in- 
stitution it  was  contrary  to  human  morality, 
but  also  because  it  was  inimical  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  "plain  people"  of  America.  By  the 
same  token,  present-day  practices  of  racial 
segregation  and  discrimination  should  be  out- 
lawed as  inimical  to  the  interests  of  all  who 
believe  in  and  derive  benefit  from  democracy, 
whatever  their  race  or  religion. 
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The  vitality  of  this  great  country  derives 
from  the  unity  of  purpose  and  the  devotion 
to  its  democratic  ideals  of  the  diversified 
peoples — by  race,  religion  and  national  origin 
— who  make  up  its  population.  Disunity  and 
group  conflict  constantly  sap  that  vitality. 

As  a  nation  we  have  also  found  great 
strength  in  the  fact  that  we  have  always  been 
able  and  willing  to  face  our  shortcomings 
frankly  and  attack  them  realistically.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  and  in  this  knowledge  that  I,  as  an 
American,  take  occasion  to  point  to  our  short- 
comings. I  do  not  imply,  in  any  sense,  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  free  of  such  imperfections, 
or  in  given  instances,  far  greater  ones. 

To  enjoy  our  maximum  strength,  we  need 
more  applied  democracy.  We  need  to  live  up 
to  the  principles  which  we  believe  in  and  for 
which  we  are  hailed  by  the  world.  We  too 
need  a  mobilization — a  mobilization  through- 
out the  country  of  men  and  women  of  good 
will,  of  men  and  women  who  are  determined 
to  see  American  democracy  fulfill  its  richest 
promise,  and  who  will  ceaselessly  exert  their 
efforts  toward  that  end. 

Our  nation,  by  its  traditional  philosophy, 
by  its  religious  precepts,  by  its  Constitution, 
stands  for  freedom  and  equality,  for  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  and  for  full  respect  for 
the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  individual.  By 
giving  unqualified  expression  to  these  ideals 
in  our  daily  life  we  can  and  will  achieve  a 
democratic  society  here  so  strong  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  its  citizens,  so  sacred 
to  the  individual,  that  it  will  be  forever  in- 
vulnerable to  any  kind  of  attack. 

We  cannot  eradicate  prejudices  and  big- 
otries overnight,  of  course.  I  seek  no  miracles. 
But  neither  is  there  anything  sacrosanct  about 
the  present  rate  of  advance.  The  pace  of 
progress  can  be  greatly  accelerated  if  a  great 
many  of  our  organizations  and  institutions — 
schools,  churches,  labour  unions,  industries  and 
civic  organizations — would  put  a  stronger 
shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

I  am  certain  that  the  majority  and  more 
of  the  American  people  believe  firmly  in  our 
democratic  way  of  life  and  are  willing  that 
all  our  citizens,  of  whatever  color  or  creed, 
enjoy  it.  But  on  the  Negro  problem  our  think- 
ing has  become  obfuscated  by  illusions,  myths 
and  shibboleths,  and  we  have  been,  by  and 
large,  complacent  about  it. 


Many  of  us  seek  to  divorce  ourselves  from 
responsibility  for  this  embarrassing  contradic- 
tion in  our  democracy  by  personally  deploring 
race  prejudice  and  practices  of  discrimination 
and  segregation,  and  dismissing  them  as  not 
being  representative  of  the  country. 

But  this  is  false.  So  long  as  such  practices 
widely  persist  in  the  society,  so  long  as  they 
are  tolerated  anywhere  in  the  land,  they  rep- 
resent America;  they  represent  you  and  me. 
They  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  American 
way.  They  affect  the  life  and  the  future  of 
every  American,  irrespective  of  colour.  They 
betray  the  faith  of  the  noble  man  we  here 
honour  today. 

This  may  be  said  of  attitudes  and  prac- 
tices directed  against  all  American  minorities 
— Negroes,  Indians,  Spanish-Americans,  Ori- 
entals— and  as  well  of  religious  bigotries — 
anti-Semitism  and  anti-Catholicism. 

The  time  is  past  when  we  may  find  refuge 
in  rationalizations.  The  very  principles  upon 
which  our  way  of  life  is  based  are  being 
dangerously  challenged  in  the  world-wide 
ideological  struggle.  To  the  realistic,  even 
cynical,  world  of  today,  democratic  profession 
has  meaning  only  in  democratic  deeds.  We 
cannot,  for  example,  convert  the  vast  masses 
of  Asia  and  Africa  to  a  democracy  qualified 
by  color.  But  it  is  vital  to  the  future  of  human 
freedom  in  the  world  that  these  peoples,  con- 
stituting the  preponderance  of  the  world's 
population,  be  attracted  to  the  democratic  way. 

We  must  face  the  facts  honestly.  Those 
who  may  seek  to  find  comfort  in  the  concept 
of  gradualism  on  the  assumption  that  time, 
seen  as  an  inexorable  solvent,  will  eliminate 
the  problem,  now  find  that  time  has  caught 
up  with  us.  Today,  our  country  needs  des- 
perately its  maximum  strength — its  maximum 
manpower,  unity  and  moral  leadership.  But 
in  this  very  hour,  our  resources  of  manpower 
are  squandered  in  racial  strife  and  racial 
barriers  to  employment,  our  unity  is  disrupted 
by  racial  and  religious  animosities,  and  our 
prestige  and  moral  leadership  in  the  world 
suffer  from  the  contradictions  between  the 
democratic  ideals  we  proudly  profess  and 
the  domestic  practices  of  which  we  cannot 
boast.  These  contradictions  have  already  cost 
us  prestige,  good  will  and  more  lives  than 
we  have  needed  to  lose  on  far-off  battlefields. 
In  the  future  these  costs  in  the  lives  of  fine 
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American  boys — white,  black,  brown,  yellow 
and  red — could  be  far  greater,  for  the  same 
reason. 

In  this  critical  period,  it  appears  to  me, 
we  have  two  vital  tasks  to  perform,  even 
while,  imperatively,  we  prepare  and  man  our 
defenses.  We  must  exert  an  extraordinary 
effort  to  put  our  interracial  house  in  order. 
We  must  strive  by  our  deeds  to  convince 
watchful  peoples  everywhere  that  we  not 
only  profess  democracy,  but  that  we  deeply 
believe  in  it  and  live  it,  and  that  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  and  good  for  all  peoples,  whatever 
their  colour  or  creed. 

To  me,  it  seems  that  this  is  no  super- 
human or  impossible  task  for  my  country.  It" 
does  not  require  that  people  of  different  colours 
or  creeds  must  begin  to  clasp  each  other  to 
their  bosoms.  It  requires  no  revolution,  be- 
yond a  psychological  one.  It  does  require  a 
substantial  change  in  the  attitudes  of  many 
of  our  citizens  and  our  legislators.  This  is 
nothing  new  for  America.  Within  the  past 
century  we  have  seen  radical  changes  in  the 
attitudes  of  Americans  toward  many  groups 
in  the  country — toward  the  Irish,  the  Scan- 
dinavians, the  Polish,  the  Italians,  the  Ger- 
mans, the  Chinese,  the  Latin-Americans,  the 
English  and  the  American  Indians.  We  have 
even  seen  Baptists  and  Methodists  begin  to 
speak  to  each  other. 

If  I  may  speak  for  my  own  group,  all  that 
the  American  Negro  asks  is  that  he  be  treated 
like  every  other  citizen — that  he  be  accepted 
or  rejected,  not  collectively,  on  the  basis  of 
his  colour,  but  individually,  on  the  basis  of 
whatever  merit  he  may  command.  In  other 
words,  he  asks  only  the  most  elemental  and 
fundamental  prerogative  of  citizenship  in  a 
democracy — equality   of   treatment. 

What  true  American  can  there  be,  whether 
from  South  or  North,  who  would  allege  that 
this  is  too  much  for  any  citizen  in  a  democ- 
racy to  demand;  or,  indeed,  that  there  could 
be  a  democratic  society  on  any  other  basis? 

What  kind  of  a  patriot  would  he  be, 
whether  from  North  or  South,  who  would  in- 
sist that  the  nation,  in  its  greatest  hour  of 
need,  must  be  denied  its  full  strength  solely 
to  ensure  that  one  group  of  its  loyal  citizens 
shall  be  deprived  of  equal  opportunity,  as 
individuals  and  on  their  merits,  to  rise  or  fall 
in  the  society? 


I  have  great  faith  in  my  fellow  American 
citizens.  I  know  that,  prepondera^  y,  their 
consciences  are  sensitive,  their  sen  e  of  fair 
play  is  deep  seated,  their  belief  in  demorracy 
is  genuine  and  fervent,  and  that,  once  they 
cast  off  complacency  and  apathy,  once  aroused 
and  resolved,  their  ability  to  solve  problems, 
to  do  whatever  must  be  done,  is  unlimited. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a  purely  per- 
sonal reference,  I  am  proud  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can and  I  am  proud  of  my  origin.  I  believe 
in  the  American  way  of  life,  and  believing 
in  it,  deplore  its  imperfections.  I  wish  to  see 
my  country  strong  in  every  way — strong  in 
the  nature  and  practice  of  its  democratic  way 
of  life;  strong  in  its  world  leadership;  strong 
in  both  its  material  and  spiritual  values; 
strong  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of  its 
people,  whatever  their  race,  colour  or  religion, 
and  in  their  unshakeable  devotion  to  it.  I 
wish  to  see  an  America  in  which  both  the 
fruits  and  the  obligations  of  democracy  are 
shared  by  all  of  its  citizens  on  a  basis  of  full 
equality  and  without  qualification  of  race  or 
creed. 

The  United  Nations  ideal  is  a  world  in 
which  peoples  would  "practice  tolerance  and 
live  together  in  peace  with  one  another  as 
good  neighbours."  If  this  ideal  is  far  from 
realization  it  is  only  because  of  the  state  of 
mind  of  mankind.  Man's  reason  and  calcu- 
lated self-interest  can  be  powerful  forces  for 
changes  in  that  state  of  mind.  No  ideal  could 
be  more  rewarding.  Every  individual  today 
has  it  in  his  power — in  his  daily  living,  in 
his  attitudes  and  practices — to  contribute 
greatly  to  the  realization  of  that  ideal.  We 
must  be  strong  in  our  adherence  to  ideals. 
We  must  never  lose  faith  in  man's  potential 
power  for  good. 

In  this  regard,  we  in  America  have  a 
historic  mission.  We  are  the  architects  of  the 
greatest  design  for  living  yet  conceived.  We 
are  demonstrating  that  men  of  all  back- 
grounds and  cultures  can  be  solidly  welded 
together  in  brotherhood  by  the  powerful  force 
of  a  noble  ideal — individual  liberty.  To  per- 
fect our  design  for  living  we  need  only  to 
demonstrate  that  democracy  is  colour  blind. 
This  we  can,  and  with  the  support  of  all  men 
and  women  of  good  will,  we  shall  do.  Surely, 
the  Great  Emancipator  had  deep  faith  that 
we  would  do  so. 


